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hoped, accurately, for, as a general thing, works printed in Ger- 
many are more liable to mistakes in composition and proof- 
reading than those printed in this country. I cannot spare the 
time necessary to test this point, but in a book of 436 octavo 
pages, it is likely that there are some errors. Only eight errata 
are given, all in occurrences of words, that number having been 
omitted. The printers will be fortunate if these are all, for it is 
almost impossible to avoid errata. Professor Cook and his 
printers are to be congratulated on the completion of the work. 

James M. Garnett. 



Modern Greek Folklore and Ancient Greek Religion : A study 
in Survivals by John Cuthbert Lawson, M. A. Fellow 
and Lecturer of Pembroke College, Cambridge. Formerly 
Craven Student of the University. Cambridge : at the 
University Press, 1910. Pp. xii, 620. 

Mr. Lawson has been unfortunate in the manner in which he 
has chosen to treat his most interesting subject. In two years' 
residence in Greece, he had the opportunity of observing, and 
hearing of local beliefs, customs, and traditions. Presented as a 
personal narrative his book would have had an original docu- 
mentary value. But the author preferred to write a formal 
treatise, based on the well-known works of Bernard Schmidt and 
Politis on the popular customs and conceptions of the modern 
Greeks, introducing his own observations, and the results of his 
readings in the works of modern travelers in Greece. Fifty 
years ago such a treatment of the subject would perhaps have 
been adequate, when the study of comparative religions, and the 
collecting of folklore, tales and traditions, were in their initial 
stages. But Mr. Lawson is perfectly ignorant of the literature 
of these two important branches of human knowledge, of which 
the title of his book is so suggestive, and as a result, almost every 
page calls for comment in the way of the confirmation or denial 
of facts, the questioning and refutation of theories. A critic 
cannot undertake to rewrite a book of six hundred pages, but he 
can at least point out the defects in treatment, and the gaps in 
the author's knowledge in certain parts of the book. 

If modern folk-etymology attributes to blue (yaXaftor) beads 
in virtue of their color, the power of assuring an abundant supply 
of milk (yaXa) in the breasts of women and animals (13), the 
belief really goes back to the virtues attributed to the stone 
" galactites " of the lapidaries (cf. Psellus, Migne, Patrol. Graec. 
CXXII, 891a, Orphei Lithica, ed. Abel, 21, 139-140; 188-191), 
which also advise the use of the same stone as a charm against 
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the evil eye, a superstition inveighed against in modern Greek 
confessors' manuals (W. R. Paton, Folklore, V. 275). Further, 
blue beads have a world-wide use outside of Greece for the same 
purpose (e. g. Folklore, XII, 268 ; XIII, 202, 337 ; XV, 189). 
If the word /Wicai/ia is being superseded in popular speech by 
narkaxpa (9), it is still retained in a number of written charms 
which should have been cited (e. g. Reitzenstein, Poimandres, 
295 ff.). When use has not been made of Roscher's study on 
Ephialtes (Abhandl. d. Philol.-Hist. Classe d. Konigi. S'achsichen 
Gess. d. Wiss. XX (1903) Part II), which would have elucidated 
so many points in this book, it is perhaps superfluous to note 
that in Auvergne a spirit named Tsouton (presseur) fills the 
same part (P. S6billot, Litt. oral de 1' Auvergne, 210), as the 
Greek fipaxvas (21). Since the author has not considered (23-5) 
the analogous forms of the rain ceremony, in which a naked 
person is drenched with water (Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie, 
4th ed. I, 146 ; Frazer, Golden Bough, 3d ed. I, 272-5 ; Haddon, 
Head Hunters, 106, 218), one must accept with hesitation his 
statement that the rain-maker was a boy and not a girl, and one 
must doubt whether irepmopeia is the etymology of ncpirepia, when 
one finds a more probable Servian source for it (L. Sain6an, 
Zeitsch. f. rom. Philologie, XXXI, 279). In view of the mass 
of evidence that has been gathered by Grimm and others (D. M. 
I, 144-5, HI, 64; F. S. Krauss, M61usine, II, 43; A. Vermoloff, 
Rev. des trad. pop. XXII, 345 ff.), Mr. Lawson should not have 
had any doubt (44-552) of the position the prophet Elijah occupies 
as the successor of the sun- and thunder-gods. For the Greek 
celebration of the Roman festivals, Rosalia and Brumalia (45, 
221), use should have been made of what Tomaschek has written 
(Sitzungsb. d. Wien. Ak. Phil.-Hist. Classe, LX, 352 ff.), and 
such a popular book as Dyer's Gods in Greece (86-90) contains 
a number of references to modern Greek authorities on their 
survival, unknown to Mr. Lawson. 

" A genuine remembrance of Pan" is a much abridged version 
(77-8) of the cycle of tales represented in the "Jude im Dorn- 
schen" (Grimm. Kinder- und Hausmarchen, No. no; cf. Bolte, 
Herrigs Archiv XC, 289 ff.). But why has the author failed to 
connect with the ancient dread of whistling at noon for fear of 
Pan (79) modern analogous instances of the same superstitions 
noted by himself (143, 154, 160) and by others (e. g. Georgeakis 
& Pineau, Le folk-lore de Lesbos, 342 ff.). It is unfortunate, 
too, that he does not know what a far traveled cry is " Pan is 
dead " (F. Liebrecht, Zur Volkskunde 257). When Mr. Lawson 
shows no acquaintance with two such important studies on 
Charon (98-117) as those of Pio (1877) and Hesseling (1897), 
one can not fairly criticise his treatment of the subject from an 
archaeological point of view, but what to say when he considers 
himself as the first to find in the custom of Charon's obol (106 
ff.; 405 ff.) a misunderstanding of a primitive practise, due to 
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the fear of a soul returning to its body. A succession of scholars 
of whom Rohde is the most important, had come years ago to 
the same conclusion in regard to the misunderstanding of an 
earlier custom, and Sartori (Arch, fur Religionswissenschaft, II, 
205) and Karlowicz (M6lusine, X, 56 ff.) presented the evidence 
for the existence of the belief, which inspired the primitive 
practise. Then it is equally beside the mark to find peculiarly 
Greek characteristics in a Greek version of " Gevatter Tod" 
(Grimm, No. 44; R. Kbhler, Kleinere Schriften, I, 291), of 
which Schmidt (Griechischen Marchen, 151) and Carnoy and 
Nicolai'des (Traditions de l'Asie Mineure, 144) have published 
versions, and to find the Greek fates in a much abridged version 
of "Die drei Spinnerinnen" (Grimm, No. 14; cf. F. Liebrecht, 
Jahrb. f. rom. und engl. Lit. Ill, 218; R. Kohler, op. cit. 47, 64, 

102, 345)- 

The attribution of goats' or asses' feet to Nereids, far from 
being a local trait, borrowed from a characteristic of satyrs (133), 
is characteristic of supernatural beings from Arabia to Spain and 
the far North (W. Hertz, Gesammelte Abhandlungen, 421, 424, 
425, 441, n. 8, 443; Vernaleken, In the Land of Marvels, 294; 
Menendez y Pelayo, Tratado de los romances viejos, II, 52 ; 
Grimm, D. M. I, 356, n. 4), and as there are analogous traditions 
of families due to the union of such beings to mortals, from 
Greenland to the South Sea Islands, not quite to the point is the 
remark (134-5) ^at "the epithet 'Nereid-born' may formerly 
have been not merely an exaggerated compliment to the lady's 
beauty, but a recognition of high birth calculated to conciliate 
the future mother-in-law". Just as widely spread is the belief 
(136 ff.) that the possession of the cap of a spirit gave a mortal 
power over him (Laistner, Ratsel der Sphynx, I, 155, 222, 340, 
II, 49 ; Politis, MeXm;, II, 437 ff".), if Mr. Lawson has not found 
evidence for it in classical Greek literature. But to attribute a 
greater antiquity to this method of catching a Nereid, than to 
that of stealing her clothes, merely betokens a perfect ignorance 
on the part of the author of the thousand and one swan-maiden 
stories (cf. e. g., V. Chauvin, Bibliographic des ouvrages arabes 
VII, 37 ; Hartland, Science of Fairy Tales, 255 ff. ; Maass, Neue 
Jahrb. f. d. klass. Alterthum, XIV, 26, n. 4. That the sixteenth 
century Cretan tradition of the appearance of " Diana and her 
fair nymphs " (164) is a survival of the worship of the local 
goddess of the island, is clear, but it is most probable that the 
Italian name had been adopted in Crete, where the local deity 
was identified with Diana under Roman rule, and where the 
Italian influence due to four centuries of Venetian rule from the 
beginning of the thirteenth century, has revealed itself in beliefs 
less widely spread (e. g. Hesseling, Charos 41-2), than that of 
Diana, which has survived to the present day in almost every 
Romance country (Romania, XXXIV, 201; XXXV, 112; 
XXXVI, 625 ; Studimed, III, 461, n. 4). With the Ka\a\s KvpaSes 
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(171) are to be compared the " bonae mulieres " of Occidental 
Europe, and the offerings made them (Grimm, D. M. II, 885; 
Schonbach, Sitzungsb. d. Wien. Ak. Phil.-Hist. Klasse, CXLII, 
Part vii, 23) and it is to be noted that the " bona dea" (Grimm, 
D. M. I, 235, 356-7) is as distinctive a personality as 17 koKt) (169). 

When the section on Gelloudes has been written without an 
acquaintance with the texts published, and the studies on the 
child-slaying witch Gyllo, due to Sathas, Gaster, Pradel, Reitzen- 
stein and Worrell, one can hardly criticise it in detail, but it may 
be noted that the name still occurs in the singular in the Cyra- 
nides (F. de Mely, Les lapidaires grecs, II, 70). The story of 
the princess who was discovered to be a strigla or ogress, is only 
known to the author (183) as the introductory episode of the 
story of the mother, who sends her son on dangerous quests for 
the sake of her dragon-lover, such as it appears in a Tenos 
version of which Adamantios collected several variants (281-2). 
The first episode, itself a variant of " Der goldene Vogel " 
(Grimm, No. 57 ; cf. Kbhler, op. cit. 54 ; Macculloch, Childhood 
of Fiction, 350 ff. ; Paton, Folklore, X 495 ; Kennedy, Fireside 
Stories, 47), in which the youngest of three brothers succeeded, 
where the two others failed, is found as an independent story in 
Hahn's griechische und albanesische Marchen (II, 25), which 
contains two analogues of the combined stories (II, 279, 283). Of 
the second story Hahn gives three variants (I, 176, 215 ; II, 234), 
while other versions have been collected in Cyprus (F. Liebrecht, 
Jahrb. f. rom. und engl. Lit. XI, 379) and Calymnos (W. R. 
Paton, Folklore, XI, 340). That there is a connection between 
the minor episodes of the quests of the hero for the water of life, 
fruits, etc., in this widely spread tale (cf. Liebrecht, Gott. gel. 
Anz., 1870, 1418; Groome, Gypsy Folk-Tales, 24, 29, 35, 289; 
H. Parker, Village Folk-Tales of Ceylon, 276-7), and "the 
ancient fable of Heracles' journey to the land of the Hesperides 
in search of the golden apples, and of his victory over the 
guardian-dragon Ladon " is scarcely perceptible. On the other 
hand one finds the closest analogues of the Tenos version of the 
tale in Indian versions. 

But it is useless to continue to uncover the sins of Mr. Lawson's 
scholarship, when it is much easier to say once for all that he 
was not in any way prepared for the task he took up. Nor as a 
novice can all the blame be laid at his door. It was the part of 
those who directed his studies to impress upon him the breadth 
and difficulties of his subject, and to only recommend the book 
to be printed if it showed the necessary powers on the part of the 
author. What is most astonishing is that such a work should 
come from Cambridge, the home of the greatest living scholar of 
comparative religion in its widest definition, Dr. J. G. Frazer. 

George L. Hamilton. 



